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[Fleet Street—Procession of Mail Coaches on the King’s Birth-day.] 


One of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
our civilization and progress as a nation is afforded by 
the various means of intércourse and communication in 
use at different periods. The- time is so recent when 
roads were rough and perilous—when vehicles for tra- 
velling were clumsy, unusual, and expensive affairs,— 
when a journey any little distance from home was a 
serious and important event,—that in looking back 
at what ‘our grandfathers endared,:and comparing it 
with what we now enjoy, we cannot but wonder at the 
rapidity and completeness of the alteration. Scott’s 
picture of the journey of Jeanie Deans, on foot, from 
Edinburgh to London, in the reign of George II., 
gives us an idea of what was then the actual state of 
things. He exhibits his single-minded and resolute 
heroine pursuing her way from one county to another 
as if she were passing through different and distinct 
nations,—her person and appearance occasionally a 
wonder or a laughing-stock, and, he adds, with genuine 
Scotch feeling, her dialect at times mocked in dialects 
infinitely more barbarous. 

We have already given in the ‘Penny Magazine’* 

* In Volume the Third there are some statements respecting 
the 2 agg ig inns two centuries ago in London—the history of 

oL. . 





various particulars respecting the state of travelling and 
communication in England at former periods. We 
need not, therefore, at present, go over similar ground. 
But, without looking farther back than the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, it may be remarked, that the 
thirty-six years that have elapsed present us with some 
striking contrasts. Who now shrinks from travelling 
in a stage-coach by night, from the fear of its being 
stopped and robbed on the highway? In 1811, it was 
stated before a committee of the House of Commons 
that the only coaches which were then considered safe 
to travel in by night were the mails, the well-armed 
guard being regarded as a protection. Cabriolets and 
omnibuses, those useful vehicles that now throng our 
streets, seem, from their numbers, as if they had been 
in use for along period—a century at least. Yet the 
cabriolets were only introduced in 1820, the omnibuses 
in 1830. In that short interval they have assisted «in 
effecting great changes. ‘They have contributed power- 


coaches and traveling on the continent a hundred years ago,— 
and the history of the Post Office, with an account of the origin 
and history of our present mail-system. In Volume the Fourth 
a variety of particulars are introduced, illustrative of travelling in 
England in the seventeenth century. © Q 
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fully to advance the éxpaftsion of the metropolis into 
the surrounding country. So far ftom the merchants 
of the “city” living over théir cotinting-rooms or ware- 
houses, their clerks can afford to go out of the smoke of 
London, and yet their business is attended as promptly 
as if they resided on the « There is an old reputed 
prophecy which speaks about certain evils that shall 
befal the realm of England when Highgate stands in 
the heart of London. The period when this will be 
fulfilled seems remote enough—yet we are making 
advances towards it. ‘“‘ Merry Islington” is a populous 
and rapidly increasing constituent of the metropolis; 
Hampstead is drawing nearer every day. What further 
changes will be effected when railroads have knit 
together the extremities of the empire, and steam- 
coaches are in active operation, we need not conjec- 
ture 

One of the most pleasing of the outside shows of Lon- 
don is that.of the daily departure of the MAIL-COACHEs. 
They start every night, at eight o'clock, from the Post 
Office, except on Sunday evenings, when they go off 
an hour earlier. A few of the mail-coaches, which 
start from the “ west end” of London, do not come up 
to the Post Office, the mails being “eonveyed to them 
in mail-carts. All the rest arrive, a short time before 
the hour of starting, from their respective inns—the 
Blossoms, Lawrence Lane; the Swan with Two Necks, 
Lad Laue; the Spread Eagle, Gracechurch Street ; the 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, &c. &c. Most of the 
names of these inns are ancient, and carry with them 
interestitig associations—we shall have another oppor- 
tunity of aoe of them. 

The yard round the Post Office, from which the mail- 
coaches start, is separated from the street by an open iron 
railing, through which the spectators can see the pro- 
cess of packing the mail-bags. Each mail-coach takes 
the mail-bags of the various towns and places on its 
route, and also the mails for places in the neighbour- 
hood of the route, from whence they ate conveyed by 
cross mails. When eight o'clock has arrived, they 
all prepare to start; the guards secure their valuable 
packages, the eoachmen seize the reins, and, one by 
one, the mails set off, issuing by the gates on either 
side of the Post Office. There is no confusion or irre- 
gular bustle, yet there is no delay; in a few minutes 
they all disappear, and the twanging of the horns is 
lost in the noise of the streets—before midnight the 
total number started have run, in the aggregate, up- 
wards of 1000 miles. 

The daily regularity of this proceeding is one of the 
triumphs of modern civilization. The inhabitants of 
the remote Orkneys or Shetlands can calculate on re- 
ceiving the news of this great metropolis (and all that 
it has gathered during the day from every quarter of 
the world,) in little more than a hundred hours ;—:he 
Highlander, whose country a century ago was nearly as 
much a “land unknown” as is now the interior of 
Africa or Australia, obtains ample intelligence in as 
many days as it once took weeks, or even months, tor 
vague rumours to reach the Border. But notwith- 
standing the highly improved state of our present mail- 
system, the increase of the population, and of trade, and 
commerce demand additional facilities of communica- 
tion. The Commissioners of Post Office Inquiry have 
recently recommended the establishment of day mails ; 
and it is very probable that this improvement, which 
has been mueh called for, will be adopted shortly. To 
which, it is to be hoped, wiil be added a large reduction 
in the rates of postage. 


the ‘following table gives a view of the principal 
places on the great thoroughfares to which the mails 
are despatehed daily :— 
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MAIL-COACH ROUTES. 
Le of No. of Hours 
Mail Route in which the 
in Miles, M vels, 


Dover, with the continental Mails . 7B. 
. 67 . 
55. 
73 

80 
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Hastings . 7 . . . . 
B righton co 2 ® ¢ 


Portsmouth 


. . . . 7 . 
Southampton « . + ¢« « . 
and 


a ae a e 


Devonport (Plymouth), through Bath and 
Mute 2. 2 0 6 6 0 0 6 


Fatuoutn, with foreign and colonial 
Mails, through Exeter and Devonport. 


Exeter, through Salisbury .« » « « 


Pembroke, through Brisrot and Car- 
marthen. «6 . »« «© « 


Carmarthen, through Oxford, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucester,&c. .« « 2 + « 


Ludlow Sae46 2 @ 
and 
Worcester . . . . . * 


Stroud, through Abingdon, Cirencester, & 


Hotyitean (with the Irish Mails) . 
through 
CoventrRt . « . 
Biftminetiim . 
Sunewseuny «. 4 


B itmin h am . ‘ . 
and 
Stourport . . 


Chester 4 « 
and 
Liverpool . « 
Liverpool « « 
rough 


t 
Liehfiel 


Portpatrick | em FY. 
through 
Manohest@e . 4 6 


Leeds, throrgh Nottingham, Sheffield, &c. 


Halifax, through Leicester, Nottingham, 
Chesterfield, Sheffield, and Hudders- 


ee 4 - see ee he ee 


Wells (on the Norfolk coast), through 
Cambridge and Lynn » . + « 


Hull, through Peterborough and Lincoln 
Louth, through Boston , - wy 


Norwich. . 2. « « 
through 
Ipswici . 2. 2 © 0 6 0 ee 


Norwich, through Newmarket, Bury St. 


pe are ee ee ee 13 5 


Yarmouth, through Ipswich. « . ¢ « « 18 30 


396. . 42 0 
through 
Carlisle > a + .* . . . 302 ‘! 32 17 


The Edinburgh mail carries a large portion of the Scotch mails. 
It runs through Doneaster and York, through Durham and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and through a number of border towns, 
such as Morpeth, Alnwick, Berwick, an@ Dutibar. The Scotch 
mails caftiéd are Perth, Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Elgin, 
Inverness, &e., on to Wick, 762 miles; then crossing the 
narrow sula of Caithness, to Thurso, 783 miles, which is 
run in about 96 hours, 


Glasgow a me £2°h? Oat @ . 
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The following table is taken from a pamphlet, just 
published, by Rowland Hill, Esq., on * Post Office 
Reform ;—its Importance and Practicability :’— 
Estimate of the cost of conveying a Letter from London 
to Edinburgh, a distance of 400 miles. 
£. s. d, 


1 5 6} 


Mueace ON THE WHOLE Mai, 
From London to York, 196 miles, at 1d. per 
mile . . . . . . . . . ° ° 
From York to Edinburgh, 204 miles, at 14d. per 
mile 1 5 @ 





210 6 
Guarns’ Waces.—Say a Guards, one day each, t 
wee 


at 10s. 6d. rc . i . . . . 0 10 6 
Allow for Tolls frhich are paid in Scotland, ) and 
all otherexpenses* . . . + - 118 11g 


Total cost of conveying the Mail once from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, including the Mails of 





all * . * . . . 5 0 0 
The average weight of the mail conve by the 

Londoa by ree mail-coaeh is about 8 ewt. 
Deduct for the weight ofthe bags,say - - +» 2 5 


Average weight of letters, newspapers, &e. . 6 


The cost of conveyance is therefore percwt.. . 16s, 8d. 

Per ounce and a half, the average weight of a newspaper, 

about one-sixth of a penny. 

Per quarter of an ounce, fe average weight of a single letter, 

about one thirty-sixth of a penny. 

“If any doubt is entertained of the accuracy of this 
result it may be tested thus :—Suppose 1000 letters to 
be made up into a parcel and dispatched from London 
to Edinburgh by coach: at the estimate above given, 
the weight of the parcel would be about 16lbs., and the 
charge for its carriage about 2s. 4$d.; a rate of charge 
which, upon a contract for nearly half a ton per day, 
will furnish an adequate remuneration to the coach- 
master. It appears, then, that the cost of mere transit 
incurred upon a letter sent from London to Edinburgh, 
a distance of 400 miles, is not more than one thirty- 
sirth part of a penny.” 

The fastest coaches now travelling are between— 
London and Shrewsbury . «+ 154 miles in 15} hours. 

Exeter « e« e 171 y in about 17 hours, 
” Manchester . . 187 ,, » 18 hours, 
London and Manchester (mail) 187 ,, 19h, Om. 
» Holyhead (mail) 261 ,, 26 55 
” Liverpool (mail) 203 ,, 20 50 
The Edinburgh, the Leeds, and the Devonport or Ply- 
mouth mails are also very rapid. 

There are fifty-four four-horse mails in England, 
and forty-nine pair-horse mails. The greatest speed 
travelled is ten miles five furlongs per hour ; the slowest 
speed six miles; and the average speed eight miles 
seven furlongs per hour. The average mileage paid 
for four-horse mails is 1¢d. per mile. The number of 
four-horse mails in Ireland is thirty, and in Scotland 
ten. 

There is an annual procession of mail-coaches on the 
King’s Birthday, both in London and in Dublin. Von 
Raumer, in ‘ Letters from England,’ speaking of the 
London procession, says, “ Such a splendid display of 

* “In strict fairness the English tolls ought perhaps to be in- 
cluded, as the exemption may be considered part of the price paid 
by the public for the conveyance of the mail. On the other hand, 
at least part of the coach duty, which for the mails is twopence 
for every mile travelled, should be deducted from the estimate. 
Sir Heury Parnell is of opivion that exemption from this duty 
would, under good management, be a compensation in full to 
the coach proprietors for the conveyance of the mail. He says: 
‘Without going into particulars, and attempting to prove what is 
the right course that ou © be taken, I should say y penerally, 
that there would be no. ) With a proper plap manage 
ment, to have the mail-coaches horsed by allowing the stamp duty 
Paccbie} wale an exempt:on from paying tolls—that is 4d. a 

double} mile—provided that the peogiteters were allowed to carry 

an additional outside , which would be equal to 3d., and 
that coaches of the best possible construction were used.’ ”— 
Seventh Report of Commissioners of Post Office Inquiry, p. 98. 


»” 
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carriages and four as these mail-coaches and their 
horses afforded could not be found or got together in 
all Berlin. It was a real pleasure to see them in all 
the pride and strength which, in an hour or two later, 
was to send them in every direction with incredible 
rapidity to every corner of England.” 

The following statements respecting the expenses of 
running stage-coaches are taken from the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ article Coacu, in Vol. VII. :— 

“ The stage-coaches usually belong to a coachmaker, 
who contracts with the speculators who ‘ work’ them 
for the supply of new carriages at certain intervals, and 
is liable to the expense of all repairs: for this he re- 
ceives 24d. or 3d. for every mile they travel. There is 
a duty per mile according to the number of passengers 
to be carried, rising from 1d. a mile for 4 persons to 4d. 
a mile for 21. For each coachman a duty of 1/. 5s. js 
annually pelt, and for each guard, excepting those of 
mails. ‘The expense of horsing a four-horse coach run- 
ning at the speed of from nine to ten miles an hour, 
may be stated at 3/, a double mile for 28 days (a lunar 
month) ; so that a person horsing ten miles of a coach 
passing backwards and forwards each day, should earn 
or receiye by way of remuneration 13 times 30/., or 
390!, a-year for his work, This may be considered a 
high rather than a low estimate, unless in a distriet 
where wages and rent of stables are high, and hay and 
eorn dear. In a cheap neighbourhood, or where a 
large number of horses are kept, the expense will not be 
so great. Nevertheless, a great many articles are to 
be provided: harness, which for four horses costs from 
16/. to 20/.: horses, of which, for ten miles of ground, 
at least eight in summer and nine in winter will be re- 
quired ; their price will be from 5/. to 20/. each: corn 
and beans, of which each horse will eat little less than 
two bushels a week, together with hay and straw cut 
into chaff. Straw, shoeing, physic, and farriery, must 
also be reckoned, as well as stabling, stable utensils, 
and horsekeepers’ wages, which for each man are from 
12s. to 15s. a week. The firm must also defray the 
wages of coachmen, who receive about 10s. a week, 
unless they drive backwards and forwards, and take 
fees from two sets of passengers each day, when they 
get no wages. The charge for washing the coaches 
must also be reckoned. To this long list must be 
added the heavy item of turnpikes. Mails are exempt 
from turnpike tolls, but a tax is paid for them to the 
government, and mileage to the contractor for the use 
of the coach.” 

The Post Office allows the mail-coach contractors 
from 4d. to 6d a mile for conveying the letters, accord- 
ing to the speed of the coaches, and the country through 
which they travel. In return for this, the contractors 
must submit to the Post Office regulations, as to num- 
ber of passengers, time of starting, speed, &c. The 
guard of each mail is the servant of the Post Office. 

The limits of the Twopenny or rather the Threepenny 
Post would appear to be a natural division between 
long and short stages, or journeys and trips. But this 
would throw iyto the class of journeys, or long stages, 
several places, such as Uxbridge, about 17 miles, Hamp- 
ton, about 16, and even Windsor, about 22, to which 
places there is a constant resort for pleasure or business. 
If we take, therefore, a wider range, we shall find that 
there are about 600 Sracg-coacnes, licensed to rua 
between London and places more than 20 miles distant, 
The mails are licensed to carry six, seven, or eight pas- 
sengers each; the stage-coaches generally from twelve 
to fifteen. If we assign them, on an average, only seven 
passengers each, it will give more than 4000 individuals 
entering and leaving London daily by means of these 
long stages. 

‘o prevent misunderstanding, it must be borne in 
mind that the number of coaches licensed to run any 


Q2 
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[Holborn from Middle Row, looking East—Omnibuses. ] 


particular road, does not imply that that number run 
permanently. Each-coach pays a yearly license; but 
the mileage duty is. only exacted for the actual number 
of miles run. In summer there are always more coaches 
running than in winter; and it is probably a rare oc- 
currence that all the coaches which are licensed on a 
great thoroughfare are actually running to and fro at the 
same time as permanent stage cvaches; still, if we allow 
only 400 out of the 600 as running permanently, and 
assign to this 400 an average of nine passengers for 
each journey, it will give 3600 as the number entering 
and leaving London daily by these stage coaches. 

The immense traffic and intercourse between London 
and the suburban districts within the limits of the Three- 
penny Post (about twelve miles round St. Paul’s) 1s an 
interesting object ot contemplation. In the mornings, 
from the hour of eight to ten, the various short stages 
and omnibuses are pouring in, bearing with them the 
merchant to his business, the clerk to his bank or 
counting-house, the subordinate official functionaries 
to the Post Office, Somerset House, the Excise, or the 
Mint, the Custom House, or Whitehall. An immense 
number of individuals, whose incomes vary from 1501. 
to 400/. or 600/., and whose business does not require 
their presence till nine or ten in the mornings, and who 
can leave it at five or six in the evenings; persons with 
limited independent means of living, such as legacies or 
life-rents, or small amounts of property; literary in- 
dividuals; merchants and traders, small and great; 
all, in fact, who can, now endeavour to live some little 
distance from London. This feeling is extending it- 
self rapidly, as omNiBUsEs multiply. Even those who 
cannot afford, or grudge the daily sum of one or two 
shillings for conveyance out and in, according to the 
distance, endeavour to accommodate the matter—they 
walk in fine weather, and calculate on the omnibuses 
for the foul. Thus from Stepney and Mile-end on the 
east—from Camberwell, and Peckham, and Walworth, 
and Brixton, on the south—from Chelsea, and Bromp- 
ton, and Hampstead and Highgate, on the west and 
north-west—from Hackney, and Clapton, and Homer- 
ton, on the north and north-east, and the many streets 
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and terraces, and rows, that are springing up all around, 
and beginning to join hand to hand to gird the me- 
tropolis,—there is a constant and incessant in-pouring 
and out-pouring. Then the great lines of streets—those 
which, coming down from the east end of the city, 
from the East India House, the Bank, and the Royal 
Exchange, lead to the west end, through Cheapside, 
Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and the Strand, to Charing 
Cross, and up the Haymarket to Regent Street and 
Piccadilly, or striking from Cheapside down Newgate 
Street, through Holborn and Oxford Street—are con- 
stantly crowded with omnibuses passing to and fro. 
The worst defect of many of the omnibuses is their 
alternate rapid driving and halting. The driver and he 
who hangs behind,—who opens the door and receives the 
money, and whose name, borrowing from the French, 
is “ conductor,” or, in the vulgar tongue, “ cad,”—are 
not satisfied with having had their long box packed 
full of passengers at the first starting. The original 
occupants may nearly all leave the vehicle on its route, 
their business calling them out at different points. But 
driver and conductor are seldom disposed to move 
rapidly on with a half-empty omnibus. The one holds 
up his whip significantly, the other scans the pavement 
on either side, to see if he can detect among the’pas- 
sengers any willing to fill the vacant places in his 
machine. ‘The person who entered at the Bank to go 
to Piccadilly or Oxford Street may thus be considerably 
delayed. This evil is somewhat remedied through the 
competition between the increasing and rival vehicles ; 
and it would doubtless be more to the advantage, both 
of proprietors and the public, if the omnibuses were all 
to select certain fixed points, at particular places in the 
streets, between which they would run without halting, 
—starting from them successively at short intervals. 
The road from Paddington to the Bank is tolerably 
well regulated in this respect, there being time-keepers 
appointed by the proprietors, who make the omnibuses 
move on: the time aliowed, though not always strictly 
kept, is three minutes. There are time-keepers at 
various other omnibus stations,—but an improvement 
would be beneficial to all parties, 
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Within the limits of the Threepenny Post, there are 
about 850 short stages and omnibuses plying, some 
making two to six journeys daily, but the majority 
eight, ten, and twelve. If we allow them,’on an aver- 
age, eight journeys each, it will give 6800 journeys 
daily ; if on each journey they carry ten passengers 
(which is surely a moderate average), it will produce 
68,000 persons availing themselves of these conve- 
niences every day; the fares are, for all short dis- 
tances, 6d., but in other cases 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. when 
to Richmond, &c. If these 68,000 individuals pay, on 
an average, 9d. each, it will give 2550/. per day, which to 
each short stage and omnibus is exactly 3/. a day. This 
sum shows an expenditure of about three-quarters of a 
million annually upon this new mode of conveyance. 

Bishopsgate Street, in the city, is a well-known 
gathering place for Suorr Stace Coacues, In Grace- 
church Street, also, which is a continuation of Bishops- 
gate Street, there are stands from whence sixty-four 
stage-coaches and eleven omnibuses ply chiefly to 
places on the south side of London, in Surrey, such as 
Camberwell and Clapham, Dulwich, Peckham, Nor- 
wood, Mitcham, &c., and to Deptford, Greenwich, 
Blackheath, Lewisham, &c., in Kent. Bishopsgate 
Street and Gracechurch Street intersect Cornhill and 
Leadenhall Street. The whole neighbourhood is lite- 
rally swarming with stage-coaches and omnibuses, start- 
ing at all hours of the day to every quarter of London 
and its neighbourhood. The omnibuses have, in some 
measure, superseded the stage-coaches. We borrowed 
the idea of the omnibus from the French,—though at 
least fifty years ago an advertisement appeared in a 
London paper, announcing the intended starting of a 
new-constructed vehicle, which was to carry passengers, 
in a way not unlike the omnibus, at a fare of sixpence 
each. It dues not appear that the project was ever 
carried out. ‘There were numbers of omnibuses plying 
in the streets of Paris in 1829; and in 1830 they made 
their first appearance in London. They were tried on 
the New Road, from Paddington to the Bank, but 
soon spread to all the great thoroughfares. 

Some vigorous efforts have been made to establish a 
steam-carriage on the road from Paddington to the 
Bank, but hitherto without success, for the attempts 
have not been persevered in. Last year a steam-car- 
riage was run for a considerable time on the Stratford, 
Islington, and Paddington roads. It was at once siart- 
ling and amusing to see the ponderous machine wheeling 
along, as if by magic, carrying from fifteen to twenty 
persons (the last-started steam-carriage had seats for 
twenty-two), and travelling at the rate of from eight to 
ten miles an hour. From whatever cause, the experi- 
ment was abandoned. 

Von Raumer, speaking of the omnibuses of London, 
says, “In the great omnibuses six or seven persons sit 
sideways, opposite to each other, and the entrance is 
from behind. They have names of all sorts, from 
‘Emperor,’ ‘ Nelson,’ and such lofty tities to the names 

of the proprietors or of animals. Every ride, long or 
short, costs sixpence, or five silver groschen. The car- 
riages are, however, much longer than those in Berlin, 
and the profits much greater. It is to be hoped they 
will soon be imitated among us.” 

In the following statements it is important to remark 
that the number of short stages and omnibuses which 
are mentioned do not always and daily run. There 
may be more one day than another. But as all are 
licensed for the particular routes mentioned, there can 
be no question but the proprietors run them as often as 
they see opportunity. On the road from Paddington 
to the Bank and Royal Exchange (a great thoroughfare, 
which, passing by Islington, connects the west end of 
London with the city), there are at present fifty-four 
omnibuses licensed to run. The distance is reckoned 





at four miles and a half, the number of passengers 
allowed to each vehicle is fifteen, and the number of 
journeys made in a day ten and twelve. The fare is 
sixpence each, but it is the same whether the passenger 
travels all the way or only a part of it. As each om- 
nibus stops a few minutes at Islington, there is always 
a change, more or less, of passengers. The omnibuses 
will thus sometimes have thirty passengers each on a 
journey, instead of fifteen. If the fifty-four on this line 
of road make ten journeys a day, and take each journey 
eighteen passengers, they will carry 9720 individuals, 
and earn in sixpences 243/., about 4/. 10s. each. 

In order to enable the reader who may not have 
visited London to understand the direction of the routes 
which are occupied by the short stages and omnibuses 
plying in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and 
through its streets, let us take the following methed of 
explanation. The Thames flows from west to east. 
In passing through, or rather by, London, its course 
is somewhat circuitous. The Surrey side of London, or 
the south side of the Thames, is very populous—the 
parliamentary boroughs of Southwark and Lambeth 
containing upwards of 300,000 inhabitants. But it is 
chiefly on the north or Middlesex side of the Thames 
that the wealth, fashion, and business of London lie. 
The Thames, in coming down from the west, makes a 
great sweep from south to north, forming a bend, in 
which is contained the Houses of Parliament, and the 
government edifices of Whitehall, as described in the 
last Supplement. From Charing Cross eastwards the 
river keeps a rather straight course, so that the Strand 
and Fleet Street, which run parallel to it, may be 
represented (not literally but comparatively) by a 
straight line. Keeping this in mind, let us take the 
following diagram for illustration :— 


NORTH. 
Tur Anezt Ixy, Istineron. 





WEST END. 
CITY END. 





fur Evernant anv Castie Inn, 
SOUTH, 


Supposing the cross line to represent the thorough- 
fare running from the west end by Charing Cross, 
through the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, and 
Cheapside, to the Bank, Royal Exchange, and Mansion 
House, let us direct our attention to the north and 
south points. The mail and stage-coaches going by 
the north roads generally call at the Angel Inn and 
the Peacock Tavern, which are close to each other, in 
Islington ; and those going south call at the Elephant 
and Castle Inn, in Newington. These two northern and 
southern points, therefore, are great gathering places 
and stations for short stages and omnibuses. Between 
the Angel Bin at Islington and the Elephant and 
Castle Inn there are seventeen omnibuses plying. 
These vehicles start from Islington, taking generally a 
supply of passengers for the city, there being but few 
who require to go the whole way to the Elephant and 
Castle. There are two roads, meeting at a point at 
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the Angel, which lead into the city—one called the 
City Road, which leads direct to the Bank and Royal 
Exchange; the other termed the Goswell Street Road, 
which keeps a little more south than the City Road, 
and leads into St. Martin’s-le-Grand, past the General 
Post Office. This road the omnibuses take which ply 
between the Angel Inn and the Elephant and Castle 
Inn. A number of passengers generally leave the 
vehicles at the Post Office; they then, passing down 
Newgate Street run through Farringdon Street, past 
the front of the Fleet Prison, and across the Thames 
by Blackfriars Bridge. The length of this route is 
about three miles. In addition to the omnibuses plying 
between the Angel Inn and the Elephant and Castle 
Inn, there are three plying between the latter and 
Charing Cross, at the west end. 

Here, on this south side of the river Thames, are a 
great number of districts and villages which, a few 
years ago, presented fields and lanes between them; 
but which are now, by the filling up of their interstices, 
beginning to lose al] appearance of country. Along 
the banks of the river, in Southwark and Lambeth, 
are the tanners, and dyers, and hatters, and hop mer- 
chants, colourmen, and druggists, with their factories 
and warehouses: farther south lie Camberwell and 
Walworth, Newington and Kennington, Peckham and 
Brixton. At the Elephant and Castle Inn vehicles 
presenting different shapes and varieties may be found 
—the long close omnibus; the fly, a gig-like thing 
hung round with curtains; the stage, that once, per- 
haps, run long journeys, now condemned to short—all 
awaiting the pleasure of the holiday-maker, or the will 
of the man on business. Some are for Norwood, with 
its Spa and its gipsy parties; others for Dulwich and 
its picture gallery; or Streatham, where resided the 
hospitable brewer and his literary lady, whose house was 
so long a home to Dr. Johnson. Here, too, but more 


south-west, are Putney, and Kew, and Richmond; and 
south-east, in Kent, Deptford, and Greenwich, and 
Lewisham, and Blackheath. 

The Angel Inn at Islington presents a busy scene. 
A road, called the New Road, comes up from the West 
End, and just where this inn stands, joins the City 


Road. Here, between the West End and the Bank, 
ply fifty-four omnibuses. Through Islington, too, pass 
a great number of vehicles, to Holloway, Highbury, 
Hornsey, &c. Hornsey Wood, a favourite spot for 
excursions, is supposed to preserve in its name a relic 
of the great forest which once stood on the north side 
of London, and which abounded with bears, wolves, 
and wild boars. Away, north-west, rise the high 
grounds of Hampstead and Highgate, much resorted 
to by those who seek to escape from the fogs of Lon- 
don toa purer air. The country in this direction is 
dotted over with villas and villages, and affords some 
delightful views. Indeed the environs of London are, 
speaking generally, admirable. That weeping atmo- 
sphere which in winter keeps the city in darkness, and 
the pavement perpetually moist and miry, imparts in 
summer a green and refreshing verdure to all the fields 
around the metropolis. And thus the pent-up citizen, 
whose business or means will not permit him to visit 
the brown plains of France, need not fret himself for 
that. He can take an omnibus to Hampstead, and for 
a shilling, with ease to himself and profit to his carrier, 
look down frum Hampstead Heath on one of the finest 
prospects to be had in the neighbourhood of any capital 
city. 

The populous villages of Hackney, Homerton, Clap- 
ton, Edmonton, immortalized by the adventures of 
John Gilpin, Enfield, celebrated in former days for its 
chase, (a large tract of woodland, which was well 
stocked with deer, but has been disforested,) and farther 
off Epping and Henhault forests, which together cover 
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about 10,000 acres, and contain some fine trees, lie on 
the north and north-east of London. 

At the city end of London, in Bishopsgate Street 
and Gracechurch Street, in Cornhill and Leadenhall 
Street, from the Bank and Royal Exchange, are to be 
found vehicles running to the various places we have 
named. It has been stated on good authority that 
about 1600 trips or journeys are made every day through 
Cheapside by short stages, omnibuses, hackney-coaches, 
and cabriolets. 

Let us now pass from the east end to the west, by 
one of the two great thoroughfares which branch off 
at St. Paul’s, from the bottom of Cheapside—either 
down Ludgate Hill, by Fleet Street and the Strand, to 
Charing Cross and Pall Mall, or down Newgate Street, 
by Holborn and Oxford Street, to the upper end of 
Hyde Park. Piccadilly is a gathering place for om- 
nibuses and short stages, and from it start the mails 
and stages that run the western roads. The villages 
and places that lie beyond this, from the banks of the 
Thames, northwards, are Chelsea, Brompton, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, Chiswick, &c. 

To Blackheath, from Charing Cross, which is reckoned 
between seven and eight miles, (that is, the length of 
the route which the vehicles are licensed to run,) and 
from Gracechurch Street, which is between six and 
seven, there are fourteen vehicles plying. 

From Piccadilly to Blackwall, reckoned about six 
miles and a half, and from the Royal Exchange about 
four miles, there are forty-one vehicles. 

From Chelsea to Leadenhall Street, five miles and a 
half, and to Mile-end Gate, six miles and a half, there 
are twenty-seven vehicles. 

From the Bank to the Edgeware Road at the West 
End, between four and five miles, there are fifty-three 
vehicles. 

To Hampstead, from Charing Cross, the Bank, 
and Holborn, the distance varying from four to be- 
tween five and six miles, there are aineteen vehicles. 

From the Bank to Pineapple Gate, at the West 
End, (the greater part of the route being the same as 
the Paddington Road, and the licensed distance which 
the omnibuses run the same,) four miles and a half, 
there are twenty-five vehicles. The number on the 
Paddington Road has been mentioned already. 

Such is a specimen of the way in which the om- 
nibuses and short stages now occupy the great thorough- 
fares of the metropolis. At all hours of the day they 
are perpetually passing to and fro; the street resounds 
with the announcements of the conductors, calling out 
“ Charing Cross!” “ Piccadilly!” “ Oxford Street !” 
or the “ Bank!” aecording to the direction in whieh 
they are moving. A great enjoyment and convenience 
they are, undoubtedly ; and if they were a little better 
regulated in their movements, if the characters of 
drivers and conductors were raised a little higher 
(efforts are making towards this), and less cause of 
complaint given by furious driving, or by unecivil con- 
duct, or by attempts at imposition, they would form one 
of the most satisfactory of our social improvements 
which have been introduced in modern times. And 
even comparing the conduct of conductors and drivers 
with what was the conduct of stage and hackney- 
coachmen some twenty or thirty years ago, it cannot 
be said that the former are very far behind their age. 

The duties on stage-coaches, under which head om- 
nibuses are included, are collected under the 2 and 3 
Wm. IV., c. 120, and 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c.48. By these 
acts, every stage carriage is required to be licensed, 
either at the Stamp Office, or by a distributor of stamps, 
before it is used. Every original licence is charged with 
a duty of 5/. Every supplementary licence with a duty 
of Is. 

Every stage earriage is also chargeable with a mileage 
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duty, according to the number of passengers carried, 
viz.— 





Daty per Mile. 

If such carriage shall be licensed to carry d. 

not more than 4 passengers . . « .« 

More than 4 and not morethan 6 . . 14 
Ss 6 . . . . , 9 . . 2 
am Biege 06 6 « Wie é 24 
= 12 . . . ‘ . 15 . . 3 
ou 15 « 7 . 1 8 . . 33 
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And for every three additional passengers an 
additional duty of . . . . sa Os 

Coaches let for hire were first established in England 
in 1625. They did not stand in the streets, but at the 
principal inns. In 1637—two centuries ago—there 
were, in London and Westminster, fifty HAcKNev- 
coacnes. Hackney-coach-stands originated in 1634. 
Ina letter, dated April Ist, 1634, in the first volume of 
Strafford’s ‘ Letters and Dispatches,’ it is said :—“ I 
cannot omit to mention any new thing that comes up 
amoug us, tho’ never so trivial. Here is one Captain 
Baily, he hath been a sea captain, but now lives upon 
the land, about this city, where he tries experiments. 
He hath erected, according to his ability, some four 
hackney-coaches, put his men in a livery, and appointed 
them to stand at the May-Pole, in the Strand, giving 
them instructions at what rates to carry men into 
several parts of the town, where all day they may be 
had. Other hackney-men, seeing this way, they flock 
to the same place, and perform their journeys at the 
same rate; so that sometimes there is twenty of them 
together, which disperse up and down, that they and 
others are to be had everywhere, as watermen are to be 
had by the waterside. Everybody is much pleased with 
it, for, whereas before, coaches could not be had but at 
great rates, now a man may have one much cheaper.” 

Hackney-coaches and sedan-chairs were, until the 
beginning of the present century, the only public vehi- 
cles in use in the streets of London. The sedan-chair 
has almost entirely disappeared. ‘“‘ In the time of 
Hogarth it was considered as a courtly vehicle, and in 
one of his plates of the ‘Modern Rake’s Progress,’ we 
see his man of fashion using it to go to St. James's. 
It continued to be used at a much later period, and 
does not appear to have been generally laid aside until 
the beginning of the present century. About five-and- 
twenty years ago a sedan was very commonly seen in the 
hall or lobby of gentlemen's houses, no longer used, 
but laid like a ship in ordinary. 

“It is still used rather extensively in Edinburgh, 
where the chairmen are all Highlanders born, and a 
very curious and humorous body. It is pretty com- 
monly seen in the streets of Bath, and not unfrequently 
in those of Cheltenham, Brighton, and our other water- 
ing places. In Brighton, however, it is being super- 
seded by a vehicle called a ‘ Fly-by-night,’ which is 
made in the body like a sedan-chair; but goes upon 
wheels, and is dragged by one or two men*.” 

Sedan-chairs were introduced by Charles I. on his 
return from his visit to Spain. When the Duke of 
Buckingham, who received two of the three sedan- 
chairs which Charles brought from Spain, used them 
in London, a great clamour was raised against him by 
the populace, that he was reducing free-born English- 
men and Christians to the offices and condition of 
beasts of burden. 

A life of Jonathan Wild t lets us know that many of 
the expert thieves in his employment used to dress 
themselves as chairmen. “A couple of them meeting 
together, stole the young Duchess of Marlborough’s 
chair as she was visiting in Piccadilly, her chairmen 
and footmen being gone to a neighbouring ale-house. 
One of her servants thought immediately of applying 


* ‘Book of Table-Talk,’ vol. i. p. 133. 
+ Not the life by Fielding, but one which purports to be an 
authentic biography, published anonymously, 





to Mr. Wild, who told him that if he would leave ten 
guineas he might have the chair next day. The man 
made some difficulty of leaving the money beforehand, 
but Mr. Wild told him he was a man of honour, and 
scorned to wrong him; and, indeed, his character was 
by this time established as a man that dealt honourably 
in his way, so that the mam ventured at last to leave 
the money: wherefore Mr. Wild bade him direct the 
Duchess’s chairmen to attend the morning prayers at 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and there they should find the 
chair, which the fellows did accordingly; and they 
found the chair, with the crimson velvet cushion and 
damask curtains, all safe and unhurt.” 

After the hackney-cvaches had existed two centuries, 
cabriolets came to dispute possession of the ground 
withthem. Cabriolets were long in use in Paris, where 
the reckless driving of them through the ill-paved streets 
had frequently created a clamour. An expression is 
attributed to Louis XV., which expresses the spirit that 
would suppress instead of trying to improve—* If I 
were lieutenant of police I would prohibit cabriolets.” 
Cabriolets made their appearance in London in 1820. 
They were painted uniformly of a chocolate colour, In 
1823 the number of cabriolets was greatly increased, 
and gigs and other vehicles began to be substituted for 
them ; and they became of all colours. Side-seats for the 
drivers were also universally adopted, an arrangement 
not existing in the Paris cabriolets. 

Von ciaumer thus describes our hackney-coaches 
and cabriolets:—“ The coaches with two horses are 
exactly like ours, and have no peculiar character, as the 
one-horse cabriolets have. In Vienna there is nothing 
of the kind; and as to our droschkes, I need not de- 
scribe their virtues or defects. In Naples there are 
small two-wheeled carriages, but quite open. The 
driver sits sidewards, at the feet of the gentleman or 
lady, and drives, leaning all the while to the right. In 
Paris, the driver sits in the cabriolet, by the side of the 
person he is driving. Here the latter sits alone in the 
carriage, and the driver has a-very narrow seat on the 
right hand, stuck on the main body like a swallow’s 
nest.” 

The original cabriolets were very generally com- 
plained against as unsafe vehicles, and indeed they 
have an insecure look. The horses were generally 
worn-out broken-down creatures: when a passenger 
hired a cabriolet, he was usually in a hurry to reach 
the quarter of the town to which he wished to be con- 
veyed, and at all events it was the driver's interest to 
earn his fare as soon as he could. _ The poor horse, 
whipped to its utmost speed, frequently slipped, in spite 
of all the driver’s efforts to hold him up; and if he fell, 
the passenger might be shot out of the cabriolet on the 
street, like an arrow from a bow. Last year, an im- 
provement intended to remedy this defect, was intro- 
duced ; the body of the cabriolet is swung low, between 
a pair of high wheels, and the driver is perched on the 
top. A fresh improvement has recently been intro- 
duced: the cabriolet is converted into a snug little 
close-body coach, both on two and on four wheels,— 
the entrance of some from behind, as in the omnibus, 
and of others on the side. But these newly-improved 
cabriolets are not very numerous, though they are in- 


}@reasing in number: the old cabriolets still abound in 


the streets. ' 

In 1826 the number of hackney-coaches and cabrio- 
lets in the metropolis was 1150, paying a duty of 20. 
per lunar month fo each, which produced, including 
fines, 29,392/. In 1827 and 1895 the number was 
exactly 1200; and in 1829 and 1830 (in the latter year 
omnibuses were introduced) the number was 1265, 
producing a yearly duty of 32,000/. By the Hackney- 
coach Act passed in 1831, the number was directed not 
to exceed 1200 until the beginning of 1833, but after 
that period licenses were to be granted without limita- 
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tion as to number. The number of hackney-coaches 
and cabriolets at present licensed in the metropolis is 
1707. It would be difficult to arrive at a proper idea 
of the number of persons who use them, or the amount 
of money earned by them daily. It is understood, 
however, that the proprietors require from a guinea to 
twenty-five shillings per day from the drivers. 

All vehicles, whether on two or more wheels, plying 
for passengers in any part of the metropolis, within 
five miles of the General Post Office, with the exception 
of those licensed as stage-coaches, are deemed hackney- 
carriages within the provisions of the Act of 1831 

Fares according to Distance.—For every hackney- 
carriage drawn by two horses any distance not exceed- 
ing one mile, one shilling, and sixpence for every addi- 
tional half mile, or fractional part of half a mile — 

Fares according to Time.—For every hackney-car- 
riage drawn by two horses any time not exceeding half 
an hour, one shilling, and sixpence for every additional 
quarter of an hour, or fractional part thereof. 

For every cabriolet, or other hackney-carriage drawn 
by one horse only, two-thirds of the rates and fares 
above mentioned. 

From the immense number of public vehicles of every 
description which throng the streets of London, it can- 
not but happen that complaints will arise, and that 
frequently these complaints are just. The conduct of 
drivers and others connected with stage-coaches and 
hackney-carriages, is far from being perfect. Public 
opinion is, however, operating on them; and really 
when we consider the temptations to drinking to which 
these men are exposed, under the varied changes of the 
atmosphere,—their defective education, which is wholly 
of an external kind, scarcely ever leading them to reflect, 
we cannot altogether wonder at their occasional defi- 
ciencies in the proprieties of behaviour. Mr. Alderman 
Mathew Wood has endeavoured, in each Session of 
Parliament during the last two or three years, to get a 
bill passed for the regulation of stage-coaches, omni- 
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polis. He has hitherto been unsuccessful. The ob- 
jections made in Parliament to his bill were, that the 
existing law was sufficient for the purpose, and that 
many of the provisions of his bill were too stringent, 
calculated to abridge the comfort and enjoyment of the 
public in these useful machines, and to lay too heavy a 
burden on the drivers and others ministering to the 
pleasure and convenience of thousands, who, if they 
could not get a cheap drive, must otherwise walk. The 
following table, however, will show that some regu- 
lations are necessary :— 

Number of complaints made in 1833 and 1834 in 
the different London police offices against drivers and 
proprietors of short stages, omnibuses, hackney-car- 


riages, and cabriolets :— 
Short Stages 
and Omnibuses, 
. 23 
437 
6 


Hackney-Coaches 
‘a 


22 
201 


Mansion House, before 
the Lord Mayor . ° 
At the Guildhall ° 
Townhall, Southwark 
Bow Street . . . 
Hatton Garden . . 
Lambeth Street . . 
a lebone . . . 
arlborough Street . 
re Square . 
Thames Police Office 
Union Hall . . 
Worship Street . 


+ C28 8 @-0.6.6 28 8 


2048 1488 


Being at the rate of eighty-five complaints or pro- 
secutions a month against the drivers or owners of hiack- 
ney-carriages and cabriolets, and twenty-four against 
Stage-coaches and omnibuses plying in or about the 
neighbourhood of London. In about two-thirds of the 
entire number of cases, the offending parties were pro- 
secuted to conviction, and fined in sums varying from 
Is. to 3/., and in a few instances as high as 5/. The other 
cases of complaint were either not proved or abandoned. 
The general character of the offences is—insulting be- 
haviour, overcharges, drunkenness, obstructing the street 
or road, furious driving, and racing with each other, 
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